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“My own life is the most wonderful Fairy Tale of all’ 





HaANs CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
By HIMSELF 


This is the story of the shoe-maker’s son of Odense who 
became the companion of kings and the most beloved of - 
writers. Like all his other fairy tales, Hans Christian’s 
autobiography is touched with romantic fancy and 
tuned to the ears of children. Who can resist the temp- 
tation to be an eavesdropper when Andersen tells a story, 
especially if it be the fairy tale of his Life! 


The present volume (illustrated) revives the original 
version of 1848. Price $2.50. 


Norse Myruo.ocy 
Legends of Gods and Heroes 











Since 1840, Peter Andreas Munch’s 
handbook of Norse Mythology has 
been a standard work in Norway. 
Later scholarship has modified but 
has not replaced it, and to-day 
Munch’s book still retains popular 
and scholarly prestige. It is a 
tribute to the enduring quality of 
Munch’s work that the great au- 
thority of our day, Professor Mag- 
nus Olsen, chose to bring up to date 
the older historian’s text rather than 
attempt a new study of the Norse 


“Age of Fable.’ The result is this 
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volume, Norse Mythology: Legends 
of Gods and Heroes, translated by 
Dr. S. B. Hustvedt, which the 
American publishers offer as the 
authoritative guide to the world of 
Northern myth and legend. It is 
intended to serve alike the student 
of Old Norse literature, the reader 
of other literatures in which the 
ancient themes occur, and especially 
the general reader who has searched 
often and in vain for one handy 
volume to tell him of the old Norse 
gods and their affairs. Price, $2.50 


Published and Sold by 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Errect oF Economic Crisis on NorweGiAnN Banxs 


The Norwegian bank inspectors have issued a 
report covering the banks under public adminis- 
tration, as well as those operating independently. 
Last year the so-called free banks showed a sur- 
plus of 27,300,000 kroner, and the administered 
banks a surplus of 13,100,000 kroner; a total of 
40,400,000 kroner, as against a total of 41,700,000 
kroner in 1925. Last year 57 banks paid out a 
total of 10,900,000 kroner to shareholders, while 
in 1925 they received 12,600,000 kroner. In 1926 
the free banks wrote off a total of 22,100,000 
kroner and the publicly administered banks 37,- 
600,000 kroner. The total written off since 1920 
amounts to 896,700,000 kroner. 





EvropeaAN-AMERICAN BANK CONFERENCES 


American financial circles were greatly inter- 
ested in the recent conference in New York City 
between leading representatives of the Bank of 
England, the Bank of France, and the German 
Reichsbank with Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
and Governor Benjamin Strong of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. Special interest at- 
tached to the question of the German financial 
situation at the present time in view of the desire 
of the German banking interests to protect them- 
selves during the long period of reparation pay- 
ments and the various municipal loans sought in 
the United States. It is expected that as a result 
of the conference the policies of the four greatest 
banks of issue in the world will be determined 
for the ensuing year. 





SvenskKA HANDELSBANKEN Stupies MERCANTILE 
Marine 


The Scandinavian business world has come to 
look upon the data published by the Svenska 
Handelsbanken in its Index as a fair estimate of 
what may be expected in finance and commerce. 
Speaking particularly of the Swedish mercantile 
marine’s income for 1926, a recent issue of the In- 
dex stated that the freight situation had not been 
materially aided by the boom that arose in the 
freight market in connection with the English coal 
dispute. The total gross earnings on the prin- 
cipal freights amounted to 278,100,000 kronor or 
27,600,000 kronor more than in 1925. The Index 
States that the share of Swedish vessels in 
Sweden’s foreign shipping is about 50 per cent of 
the total tonnage entered and cleared. 





Danisu Savincs BANKS WaRNED BY GOVERNMENT 


Moved by the number of embezzlements in 
Danish savings banks in recent months, the Min- 
istry of Trade, which has supervision of the banks, 
has issued a circular to the effect that greater 
attention be given the existing laws which are 
Sufficient, it is claimed, to avoid peculations when 
enforced to the letter. It is pointed out that in 
the smaller cities the official auditors and the bank 
officials are in such close personal relations that 
confidence in the officials sometimes is permitted 


to take the place of thorough-going inspection. A 
larger auditing staff might prove valuable in per- 
mitting more frequent examinations; but this im- 
provement is not to be expected, according to 
Berlingske Tidende, in present financial condi- 
tions. 





Nationat Ciry Banx Has 115TH ANNIVERSARY 


Organized in 1812 as the City Bank with a 
capital of $800,000, the National City Bank of 
New York recently celebrated its 115th anniver- 
sary. To-day its capital is $75,000,000 and the 
total capital, surplus and undivided profits is 
more than $141,000,000. The total resources of 
the National City Bank are placed at $1,477,747,- 
281, and a recent statement showed deposits of 
$1,139,184,897. Great development of the bank’s 
system has taken place under the presidency of 
Charles E. Mitchell. It has 18 branches in New 
York and Brooklyn, and 104 branches are located 
in 28 foreign countries. 





Norwecian America Line Divwenp 


While a dividend of 10 per cent has been or- 
dered paid to stockholders in the Norwegian 
America Line, in accordance with the decision of 
the board of directors as of March, the present 
year, this dividend has not yet been paid to stock- 
holders residing in the United States because of 
efforts under way to have the government do 
away with the existing 2 per cent tax on such se- 
curities. As soon as a favorable decision is forth- 
coming, the Central Wisconsin Trust Company of 
Madison, Wis., will inform the stockholders and 
pay the dividend. 





SwepisH Sitver Mine May Once More Svuprrty 
Ore For CoINnAGE 


The old Sala silver mine, which for 400 years 
helped supply the Swedish rulers with cash for 
their war chests, is once more to be worked under 
scientific methods expected to prove profitable. 
The mine has produced about four hundred tons 
of silver since first discovered in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. It is not unlikely therefore 
that Swedish silver coining will find the native ore 
a source on which to draw in the near future. 





NorTHern Crepir CompANY AND RussIa 


Denmark’s efforts to gain a better trade foot- 
hold in Russia appears to have become successful, 
from the statements made at the meeting of the 
Northern Credit Company, organized in 1923 with 
a capital of $5,000,000 for the specific purpose of 
laying a foundation for Danish-Russian business 
relations. The company’s future plans, however, 
look to increased commercial transactions between 
Russia and the other Scandinavian countries also; 
and with the election of Professor A. Smirnoff of 
Stockholm as a member of the board of directors, 
in place of bank director Aschberg, who now 
resides in France, it is thought that Sweden will 
become more active in furthering the trade rela- 
tions, as outlined by the Northern Credit Com- 


pany. 
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Wuere 42nd Street, Manhat- 
tan’s main crosstown artery, crosses 
Madison Avenue—near the Grand 
Central Terminal — you will find 
our completely equipped Uptown 
Office. 


For your convenience this office ex- 
tends to you the same organization, 
experience of 63 years and facilities 
for the efficient dispatch of your 
banking and trust problems as our 
main Office. 


Central Union Trust Company 


PLAZA OFFICE 
5th Ave. and 60th St. 


of New York 


FFICE 
80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Miauison Ave. and 42nd St. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


There are few characters in history 
more fascinating than Queen Kristina, 
Gustavus Adolphus’s daughter who re- 
nounced her father’s crown and his faith. 
Her story is the second in four “Ro- 
mances of Swedish Queens” which the 
distinguished Swedish historian, Cari 
GrimBerG, is writing for the Review. 


Ben Buessum’s picturesque article on 
Nordland is one of the series on Nor- 
wegian provinces and cities to which a 
number of Norway’s most popular au- 
thors are contributing. 


TO THE REVIEW 523 


Jens P. MOLLER is a contributor to 
Copenhagen newspapers, in verse and 
prose. 


A new name in the Review is Hoteer 
LunpperGH. He is the son of the 
sculptor, Teodor Lundberg and _ the 
writer, Ellen Lundberg-Nyblom. He 
came here a few years ago for a few 
months study of engineering, but his 
artistic heritage asserted itself, and he 
forsook engineering for writing. He con- 
tributes both to American and Swedish 
periodicals. 


AT THE CONGRESS IN STOCKHOLM 


As the senior member of a_ firm, 
Haight, Smith, Griffin and Deming, dis- 
tinguished for admiralty and interna- 
tional commercial law, CHaries SHER- 
MAN Haieur has long represented the 
Scandinavian shipowners in this country, 
and his associations with men of business 
in the Scandinavian countries have been 
numerous. Many readers of the Review 
will recall his concise statements on 
America’s war-time requisition of Nor- 
wegian “new buildings” contributed to 
our pages when this problem was acute 
in 1921. For several years Mr. Haight 
has taken the initiative in the simplifica- 
tion and unification of international bills- 
of-lading, and to promote this movement 
he attended the Congress of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce held in 
Stockholm in June and July. One by- 
product of his summer visit to Sweden is 
described in the Foundation Notes of 
this number: the gift of $3,000 by the 
American delegates to that Congress for 
the support of the exchange of students 
between Sweden and the United States. 
Mr. Haight is a Trustee of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, an active ad- 
visor in all our work, who has taken a spe- 
cial interest in the development of the in- 
tellectual contact between countries by 
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the interchange of students. Each year 
since 1919 he has himself given a Fellow- 
ship, and he has found several occasions, 
as now, to encourage the support of the 
student work. 
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Romances of Swedish Queens: 


Kristina, Daughter of Gustavus Adolphus 


By Cart GRIMBERG 


EVER has a man been more profoundly worshipped by a 
woman than was the great hero-king Gustavus II Adolphus 
by his beautiful spouse, Maria Eleonora of Brandenburg. It 
was ardent love at first sight. The very first time the two young 
people saw each other, according to a spectator, “the princess could 
never take her eyes from His Majesty.” Nay, not even death seemed 
capable of separating Maria Eleonora from her beloved Gustav. On 
receiving the sorrowful message that he had offered up his life on 
the battlefield of Liitzen for the cause of Protestantism, she hurried 
to his bier; and day and night she could not be separated from his 
remains. In fact, two days after his body had been deposited in 
Riddarholmskyrkan, she wanted to descend into the vault and have 
the coffin opened. 

It is indeed a heartrending thing to see a love so all-devouring, a 
passion so blind, that it cannot be checked even by the dread hand 
of death. And yet this woman, who lived and breathed only by the 
memory of her happy love, was no withered old woman, but young 
and radiantly beautiful still. At the death of Gustavus Adolphus 
she was not quite thirty-three years old. In a dark, shut-in chamber, 
lighted only by the dull gleam of funeral candles, she sat day in and 
day out, clad in deepest mourning, with her only child, little Kristina, 
who later, on becoming of age, was to succeed her great father on the 
throne. The little girl was now Maria Eleonora’s only comfort, for 
she seemed to see in her daughter the image of her departed mate. 
But what a life for the lively little seven-year-old with the big ques- - 
tioning eyes to sit closeted thus with the hysterical woman who only 
wept and mourned! 
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If the little girl who later was to govern the realm of Sweden— 
then one of the great powers of Europe—was not to be entirely ruined, 
she must be separated in time from her mother, who moreover did all 
she could to arouse in the child antipathy toward Sweden. The sepa- 
ration was effected, in spite of the violent protests of the mother, who 
in her desperation even contemplated suicide. Finally she fled the 
country. 

Little Kristina came under the guidance of her sensible and very 
excellent aunt. 

It was no easy task to take charge of this child prodigy—for a 
prodigy she was already. At her very arrival to this earth she came 
as a surprise. The astrologists had prophesied that the ardent desire 
of Gustavus Adolphus and Maria Eleonora for a son would be ful- 
filled. When a swarthy little brat came to the world—‘‘brown as a 
Moor,” in Kristina’s own words—and greeted those standing by with 
an uncommonly vigorous cry, a real boy’s howl, everybody thought 
at first that the soothsayers had spoken the truth. 

Then came the disappointment! But papa laughed it off. “She 
is going to be very clever,” he remarked, “for she fooled us all.” For 
that matter, it soon became evident that the little one was a regular 
tomboy. In her autobiography, written in her later years, she says 
that she had always harbored “an invincible dislike for all that was 
feminine in word and action’’; and that dislike lasted all her life. As 
often as possible she sought masculine company; but what attracted 
her to men was, according to her own explanation, not so much that 
they were men as that they were—not women. 

Gustavus Adolphus was delighted with every indication of boyish- 
ness in his little girl. After all, he said, she was a warrior’s daughter 
and ought to show it. That she had inherited her father’s intelligence 
as well as his courage soon became evident. With her large, eager 
eyes she literally drank in knowledge of every kind. Learning a new 
language like Greek she called a diversion, for idle moments, about 
like playing chess, and never could her appetite for history and 
politics be sated. For hours she could sit and discuss them with her 
teachers. A precocious and unusually gifted child who knew what 
she wanted—such is the impression one receives of the future regent 
of Sweden. 

Kristina, however, was not only the highly gifted and strong-willed 
daughter of Gustavus Adolphus; she possessed also a heritage from 
her poor mother; so capricious and eccentric. 

The most famous delineation of Kristina’s appearance and manner 
is by the French envoy Chanut, who describes, in a letter to his gov- 
ernment early in 1648, the impression made by the twenty-one-year- 
old queen on an observer who was both penetrating and enthusiastic. 
He says among other things: “The first time you see her she does 
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not awaken the same ad- 
miration as on, closer ob- 
servation. A single por- 
trait is not sufficient to 
give an idea of her 
appearance; her face 
changes with her thoughts 
and emotions so that you 
scarcely recognize her 
from one moment to the 
other. But usually she ap- 
pears thoughtful, and 
however her expression 
varies, she always retains 
a trace of the sunny and 
agreeable. At times her 
voice becomes more 
powerful than is charac- 
teristic of her sex. She at- 
taches no importance to 
dress: in fifteen minutes 
she is dressed, and for 
everyday a comb and a bit 
of ribbon constitute her 
only head-dress. Yet her ee re ne 
carelessly hanging hair is Painting by Sebastian ponents the National Museum, 
not unbecoming to her 


face, which she does not trouble to shield against rain or wind. While 
hunting she can sit on horseback for ten hours at a stretch; and there 
is no one in Sweden who can fell a leaping hare more surely. Neither 
cold nor heat bother her. Her food is simple and lacking in delicacies. 
She is chary of time and sleeps only five hours. She takes great 
pleasure in seeing learned men around her and hearing them treat 
difficult scientific problems. On such occasions she never expresses 


her opinion until all others have spoken, and then she does it well, with 
few words.” 





In our day, with the freer manners for women which have accom- 
panied sports and comradeship between the sexes, Kristina would 
surely not have created such a sensation as in her own time. She 
would simply have been classified as a “modern sportswoman.” But 
the thing which would have distinguished her in any age was her 
brilliant mind. Now, as in the age when she lived, the world would 
surely have reéchoed with admiration for the young girl who from 
1644 governed independently that Northern land which her father 
had made a great power. Kristina herself enjoyed being famous, 
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and her unusual endowment and thirst for knowledge showed her a 
way. Through valor at arms the Swedish nation had made itself a 
name in the world. Yet one thing remained; in the barren Swedish 
soil the finer flower of culture had not yet taken root. But why 
shouldn’t it? Did it not seem as though Providence had appointed 
the great warrior’s daughter as the guardian of science and art in the 
Northlands? A court in which the queen shone like a star in a con- 
stellation of Kuropean savants—that was an ambition worthy of the 
daughter of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Scores of scientists, especially Frenchmen, accepted Kristina’s invi- 
tation to Stockholm. They had left home and wife and child in order 
to behold the new goddess of wisdom on Sweden’s throne, “the north- 
ern Minerva.” For her sake they had been tossed about for weeks on 
a stormy sea in frail little ships, or shaken till they were bruised and 
tender on ungodly country roads. Indeed these children of the South 
even braved the dreaded 
cold of the Northlands in 
the blissful certainty that 
the queen of Sweden 
would richly reward all 
their trouble. 

Towering above them 
all was the Frenchman 
Descartes, one of the 
greatest philosophers who 
have ever lived. After a 
long period of  corre- 
spondence and persistent 
exhortation Kristina suc- 
ceeded in getting him to 
Stockholm, in the fall of 
1649. He was no mouldy 
bookworm, this penetrat- 
ing thinker with whom 
the queen of Sweden now 
found opportunity to dis- 

Tue Putrosopuer Descartes cuss life’s deepest prob- 

Painting by Frans Hals lems. Descartes was an 

aristocrat, an experienced 

man of the world. He had been an officer, and enjoyed a reputation 
not only as a philosopher but also as a gallant. But surely no woman 
had so selfishly monopolized him as his royal admirer in Stockholm. 
At five o’clock in the morning he had to report in her library to in- 
struct her and argue with her. Alas for him, who had assumed the 
comfortable habits of the man of the world! In the dark and chilly 
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rooms of the Stockholm palace he shook with cold, and after four 
months he contracted pneumonia and died. 

The young queen, however, had an eye not only for learning and 
genius in the opposite sex but also for superficial excellencies. She 
had by nature a keen esthetic sense and loved to feast her eyes on 
what was beautiful and brilliant. Around her was a swarm of young 
nobles who had won her favor. The most celebrated was Count Mag- 
nus Gabriel De la Gardie, the son of General Jacob De la Gardie and 
beautiful Ebba Brahe, the first love of Gustavus Adolphus. He was 
beyond comparison the most handsome and cultured of the Swe- 
dish noblemen. Queen Kristina was overcome by his charm, and 
she made no secret of her liking; she showered him with unmerited 
distinctions. At the age of twenty-two he became Colonel of the 
Guards, and at the same time she placed him at the head of a brilliant 
embassage to Paris, which cost the poor Swedish nation a tidy sum 
of money. 

It was even rumored that the queen contemplated the pampered 
favorite as her consort. Indeed her very frank autobiography con- 
veys the impression that the rumor was not without foundation, but 
pride restrained her from devoting herself to any man and subordi- 
nating herself to a husband. During the regency, when one of her 
guardians put the question of matrimony to her, the fifteen-year-old 
Kristina gave the cutting reply: “The person who can belong to 
herself should not belong to any one else.”” As for De la Gardie, his 
star was destined soon to pale. When the queen found that he was 
too cowardly to fight a duel, her admiration suddenly turned to dis- 
dain. In vain the pampered favorite sought to win back the heart 
of his queen. “Do not believe that I am angry with you,” she wrote 
to him. “I assure you that I am not. The only feeling I can have 
for you henceforth is pity.” 

Discussing science and art and following up one brilliant court 
festivity with another are not the chief mission of a ruler, however, 
though Kristina seemed to think so. She soon turned a deaf ear to 
her more serious and tedious duties to the government. Yet this was 
a time of great opportunity in Sweden: difficult social problems 
craved solution, and only from the throne could help come. The 
nobility, the upper class of the realm, had become so powerful that 
it threatened to destroy the time-honored freedom of the Swedish 
peasantry. Sweden’s constant quarrels with her neighbors had given 
caste to the warrior, and the deeds of prowess accomplished by lead- 
ing men on the battlefields were rewarded, in accordance with the 
custom of the time, with investiture of lands. Year by year the 
earldoms and baronies and other tax-free estates increased, so that 
they finally embraced half the territory of the realm. When the land 
came into the possession of a nobleman, it became entirely or at least 
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Etching by Jeremias Falck from a Painting by David Bech. 1649 


partially free from taxation to the Crown. The small farms were in 
danger of being swallowed up by manors, and the freedom of the 
peasantry was threatened. “We have heard,’ grumbled the peasan- 
try at the Rigsdag of 1650, which was called to witness the queen’s 
coronation, “that in other lands the peasant is a slave, and we fear 
that the same may befall us.” The situation was aggravated by 
dearth and famine. Even in the most fertile provinces the people 
had to resort to bark bread. Many starved to death, and the roads 
were full of beggars. 

To those who understood the lay of the land it was very evident 
that the demands of the commoners could not long be ignored by the 
government. Kristina too realized it; but it is one thing to realize, 
and another to act. Far from trying to ameliorate conditions, 
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‘ Kristina made them worse from year to year. She created, on an 
average, one new nobleman each week, and in many cases the actual 
worth of the new-baked nobleman was highly disputable. ‘The royal 
tailor may have been a very clever fellow in his trade, but it is doubt- 
ful whether his spirit had the heroic trend which would justify Her 
Majesty’s cutting him a lion’s shield with her own fair hand. 

All the new earls and barons created by Kristina had to be pro- 
vided with earldoms and baronies. ‘The result was such a giving of 
lands that the queen finally could not keep track of which estates had 
been given away and which still belonged to the Crown. 

At the same time Kristina wasted quantities of money on court 
festivities, one more lavish than the other. Never before had Sweden 
seen anything to equal the splendor with which she celebrated her 
coronation. It was a dazzling spectacle to behold—all the land could 
offer of splendor and magnificence started in procession from the 
Stockholm palace toward Storkyrkan. But all the rest was eclipsed 
by the Queen of Sweden in her carriage de luxe, drawn by six snow- 
white steeds, silvershod, caparisoned with red velvet embroidered in 
gold and wearing tufts of pure white plumes on their heads. She 
was resplendent in a gown almost totally covered with gold, pearls, 
and jewels. Behind her carriage came her favorite white horse, 
whose mane and tail almost swept the ground. He wore a saddle 
richly embroidered in silver and gold, and about his silvershod hoofs 
was a rattling of gold chains. 

After the coronation came a series of banquets and other diversions 
for the poor people. On the main market-place an ox roasted whole, 
a “coronation” ox, as it was called, was served to the people, and wine 
flowed from several fountains. 

In the course of these festivities, the queen had found it necessary 
to order that the beggars who, because of the famine, had swarmed 
into Stockholm be led away, so that they would not “fill up the 
streets, to our dishonor and that of the Crown, especially considering 
the foreigners who have come to the city.” 

And now for some statistics! On Kristina’s ascending the throne, 
three percent of the total income of the realm was consumed by court 
expenses. During her last year the figure had risen to twenty per- 
cent! In our day the Swedish court requires about one-third of one 
percent of the state revenues. 

Kristina realized fully that in the long run the state finances of 
Sweden could not be handled in this way; but it was too tedious a 
task to start economic and social reforms. Her capricious and im- 
pulsive nature had long since tired of the daily grind of government 
worries. Once when two secretaries came in with a pile of govern- 
ment negotiations to be signed by the queen, she greeted them with 
the kind words that it was “just as much fun for her to see them enter 
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as if the devil himself had come for a visit.” With the ruthless 
determination characteristic of Kristina, she: soon found a way out 
of the difficulty: she would renounce the crown and leave Sweden 
forever. Free! She wished to be free, free from all duties, free from 
all bonds! She had never harbored any warm sentiments for her 
fatherland, and as little had she ever felt any obligation to work for 
the welfare of the loyal though poverty-stricken people of Gustavus 
Adolphus, for her insight into the popular character had never pene- 
trated beneath the rather rough surface. 

Kristina’s whim to leave Sweden had other reasons than those 
enumerated. The daughter of Gustavus Adolphus had secretly 
become a Catholic. In her heart of hearts she had never been a 
Lutheran—so she claimed. She found the Lutheran church service 
monotonous; she longed for the mystic ceremonies which gave atmos- 
phere to the worship in the Catholic churches. Her independent 
nature from the beginning had resisted all attempts of well-meaning 
educators to implant in her a faith in the excellency of Protestantism. 
Yet her restless, doubting heart felt an actual need of making reason 
a captive to faith, faith in the infallibility of the pope and all the 
dogmas incidental to it. Irreconcilable elements united in one human 
soul! 

Kristina awaited with impatience the time when she could resign 
her queenship in order to be a human being. In the lands of the 
South she would live as a queen in the realm of genius, surrounded 
by the creations of art and the foremost poets and scholars of the age. 
All the honor she could win as the queen of Sweden was already hers. 
Her life’s greatest triumph would now be this: at the acme of her 
power and glory, still young and féted, she would voluntarily lay 
down the crown. 

One reason for Kristina’s resolution to abdicate was her distaste 
for giving the world a successor of her own flesh and blood. Her 
feeling toward matrimony was, as we have seen, one of decided 
antipathy. Multitudes of princes sought her hand, but none suc- 
ceeded in winning her. Of no avail were the pleas of her subjects 
that she should marry. And “woman’s will is God’s will.” 

When the Riksdag convened in Uppsala in 1654, Kristina set in 
motion her plans to abdicate. She appeared in person before her 
people and announced her decision. When she had assured herself 
of a very considerable annual maintenance, consisting of the revenues 
from several Swedish provinces, the formal abdication took place in 
the hall of state in Uppsala castle. In the presence of the councillors 
and Estates of the Realm she laid down the crown, the apple, and 
the sceptre, and thereupon spoke “so gently and freely to those as- 
sembled that she moved many an honest man to tears,” says an eye- 
witness. “Beautiful as an angel she stood there in a white robe.” 
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In an ecstasy of happiness and freedom she left Sweden. Her 
goal was Rome, the eternal city. On the way thither she met an 
envoy from the pope in Innsbruck in the Tyrol, and before him, in 
the castle chapel, she publicly foreswore the faith for which her father 
had died, and expressed her conviction that no one can achieve salva- 
tion outside the Catholic church. “All wept; she alone shed no tear,” 
says a spectator. Everywhere the Catholics rejoiced that the daughter 
of the heretic king had come to a realization of the truth and become 
the obedient child of his holiness the pope; and hailed as a victor, she 
made her entrance in Rome, mounted on a snow-white horse and 
escorted by a brilliant cortége. 

Kristina’s first weeks in Rome were a dance on roses. The pope, 
the cardinals, and the society people of Rome took pains to show 
their most agreeable side to this most recent acquisition of the Roman 
church. But the first intoxication passed, and Kristina was to learn 
that fortune is not constant, even under the sunny skies of Italy. 
First the pope showed that he was not entirely satisfied with her. He 
had expected to see a crowned saint with the fragrance of holiness 
about her—a convert who spent her time in long prayers and good 
works, and was an example to be followed. Instead he found a 
woman uncommonly free in speech and bearing, who smiled and 
jested during the church services and who——Oh, height of impropri- 
ety !—turned the heads of the cardinals. 

It was not only the pope who showed a bit of acid in his sweetness; 
the respect for the queen began to decrease here and there when it 
became noticeable that she was sometimes short of cash. “The Italians 
do not like converts without money,” as the English ambassador in 
Livorno once said. 

In her difficulties, however, Kristina found a helper and friend, 
faithful unto death: Cardinal Azzolino, who became a profound 
influence in her life. Azzolino’s appearance was both forceful and 
pleasing, and his quick intelligence and high culture were to Kris- 
tina’s taste. A very interesting glimpse into the relations between 
him and the ex-queen is gained by a study of the still existing letters 
of Kristina and the cardinal. This woman, who pours out her soul 
to her friend in complete sincerity, was very different from the queen 
who with bold courage defied the whole world. In these letters, 
intended for no eye but his, her womanliness comes to light. The will 
of the beloved has become her law, and without him life holds no 
value for her. She, the proudest of women, exclaims: “In relation 
to me you are omnipotent, and however you choose to treat me, I 
shall never complain.” It is certain that, if Kristina ever gave her- 
self wholly to any man, it was to Azzolino. 

Kristina had expected to find in, the eternal city the great peace 
and happiness. Now she had learned by experience that neither in 
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the north nor in the south is peace to be found by a celebrity-hunter. 
Kristina wished to be independent of her fellow-men, but could not; 
but worse than that, she could not escape her own capricious self, 
which never allowed her a feeling of complete contentment; which 
drove her, throughout her whole life, to chase after phantoms. 
Hardly had she become settled in Rome when she appeared at the 
court in Paris. There she created a huge sensation, because of her 
eccentric appearance as well as her genius. People were amazed at 
her masculine way of flinging herself into chairs and throwing her 
legs over the arms of chairs in the presence of the king and the entire 
court. The French queen, Anne of Austria, vowed that she had 
never been so completely astonished. She had heard that “the trav- 
elling queen” was not like other people, but had never imagined any- 
thing quite so different. Yet for all her oddities, she could not help 
liking Kristina. 

The following year she suddenly appeared again at the French 
court. While she was sojourning at the beautiful pleasure castle of 
Fontainebleau outside of Paris, there happened a sensational occur- 
rence which has smirched her reputation. By order of the ex-queen 
her chief house-steward, the Italian Marquis of Monaldesco, was 
killed. Legend has spun around this deed the motive of love and 
jealousy, and Alexandre Dumas has built on this legend his treat- 
ment of the drama at Fontainebleau, however without any basis in 
reality. ‘The true motive for the execution or the murder—whichever 
we should call it—was that Monaldesco for money had betrayed an 
important political confidence. 

Her French visits were connected with plans, suddenly born in 
this restless head, to gain by intrigue the crown of the kingdom of 
Naples. In 1660, when her successor on Sweden’s throne suddenly 
died, she could not forebear starting directly for Stockhoim to try to 
obtain a new right to the crown; but her former subjects were now 
quite cool toward the adventuress from the pope’s city. 

One remark made by her during this visit deserves to be rescued 
from oblivion. When the eighty-seven-year-old archbishop, heading 
a delegation of ministers, came and admonished her to give up her 
erroneous religion and lamented “the pope’s evil plots against our 
souls,” Kristina retorted scornfully: “Good gentlemen, I know the 
pope better than you: he wouldn’t give four dollars for all your souls 
together.” Despite the failure of her trip to the homeland, however, 
Kristina visited it again in 1667, this time with still more ignominious 
results. ‘The Swedish government gave her to understand plainly 
that the visit was not desired, and in her vexation she turned back 
when half-way to Stockholm. Shortly thereafter she took it into her 
head to seek the vacant throne of Poland. What attracted her was 
the suspense in playing for a throne rather than the throne itself— 
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which she did not win in the end, for that matter. 

La regina nomada, the travelling queen, had now become one of 
the curiosities of Rome. ‘There she sat in Palazzo Riario, which she 
had changed to a museum of exquisite paintings, statues, books, and 
manuscripts, most of which she had brought with her from the royal 
palaces in her impoverished native land. With the years, she had 
become a fat little old woman with a double chin adorned with long, 
coarse hairs, an enormous eagle nose under bushy eyebrows, a pro- 
truding underlip and clipped hair, sprinkled with gray. But the big 
blue eyes still retained their fire. She was not forgotten by the good 
Romans in her old age; she saw to that by providing constant quar- 
rels with the pope to liven up her existence. Once his holiness dis- 
missed such a dispute with a shrug of the shoulders and the pertinent 
remark: “H donna’’—she is a woman. 

The only change in her life which she anticipated calmly and 
quietly was the greatest and last which awaits all. She had always 
declared that she did not fear death, and when she stood face to face 
with it, she showed that she had spoken the truth. 

On the morning of April 19, 1689, she quietly drew her last breath, 
at the age of sixty-two. Her restless and storm-tossed life was ended. 
Her last hours were sweetened by the presence of Azzolino, who, 
though attacked by illness himself, watched day and night by her bed- 
side. Under the crimson mantle of the cardinal beat a heart which 
mourned her, after all. 

With great pomp and ceremony she was interred in St. Peter’s 
‘athedral, where her tomb constitutes a permanent reminder of the 
greatest triumph of Jesuitism, the conversion of the great heretic 
king’s daughter. 

“E donna’—those words which were received by Kristina as an 
unpardonable insult neverthless explain better than anything else 
her restless, fluttering career. But what is the reason, we finally ask, 
for the depressing feeling of desolation, of meaningless emptiness, 
which results from a contemplation of Kristina’s life and destiny? 
Why must we always see happiness just escaping this brilliant per- 
sonality? The answer is that true happiness is absolutely unknown 
to the person who lives in constant concern for his own ego. All 
work for personal development becomes meaningless if the new pow- 
ers developing within are not used in work for the happiness of others. 
Herein lies one of the great secrets of civilized community: no one 
may break the law of interdependence. Only by working at a life 
mission can any one find true happiness. 

This life mission Kristina never found. Hence her great qualities 
never became the blessing which they might have become to her fel- 
lowmen; and consequently they never became a blessing to her. 
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Nordland 


By Bren BLEssuMm 
HAT NARROW but very extended northern half of Norway 


which is known in its entirety by the all-embracing name of 
Nordland—the Northland—is not, like the Gudbrandsdal, or 
Sogn, a well-defined entity either culturally or geographically. Ad- 
ministratively the name is used only to designate the southern part, 
but if we take Nordland in the larger sense justified by common 
usage, it is so vast and presents so many phases that generalizations 
are more than ordinarily dangerous. Almost any statement made 
about Nordland must therefore be qualified, for what is true of one 
section may be very far from correct when applied to another. A pil- 
grimage by words, therefore, requires the same circumspectness of 
navigation that is necessary to safely traverse the numberless and 
labyrinthine sea-lanes of the province, and the author will be duly 
thankful if in trying to avoid Scylla he is not wrecked on Charybdis. 
And now let us begin with a look at the map. We discover that 
Nordland extends from the 65th degree of latitude to a little beyond 
the 71st, and that its westernmost isle lies at about 121% degrees east 
of Greenwich, while the easternmost boundary, the Jakobselv, lies 
on the 31st degree. In other words, the westernmost isle lies nearly 
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as far west as Hamburg, while the Jakobselv lies almost precisely as 
far east as Cairo. Even allowing for the curvature of the earth, it 
will be seen that Nordland, therefore, both east-west and north-south, 
covers quite a considerable part of the circumference of our globe. 
The express steamers, which make comparatively few stops’ and are 
fairly fast boats, require four days to steam from the southern boun- 
dary to Kirkenes, which lies one degree west of Jakobselv. If, how- 
ever, the nature of the country, its flora, fauna, and people were fairly 
uniform throughout this vast extent, it would still be a fairly simple 
matter to speak of it; but that is not the case. Nordland is in fact the 
most bewilderingly paradoxical bit of territory imaginable, therefore 
a bugaboo of the word-artist; but for the same reason also the most 
challenging of countries and a jewel whose every facet offers a daz- 
zling ray of beauty, grandeur, romance, heroism, and myth, making it 
in truth the Fairyland of the North. 

So far as our present knowledge goes, the earliest inhabitants seem 
to have been that strange and very interesting little people, the Lapps, 
some twenty thousand of whom reside in Norway to this day, the 
majority of them being “bumenn” or “sea Lapps,” that is to say 
permanently settled people, who carry on farming or fishing or both. 
About two thousand of the Lapps still live the nomadic life once par- 
ticipated in by them all, attending their great herds of reindeer in the 
highlands during the winter and in the lowlands near the sea and on 
the nearby islands during the summer. A lesser number of Lapps 
live in Sweden, about 7000 in all, about 1200 or 1400 of these perhaps 
being “reindeer Lapps.” Most of these nomads, too, by treaty ar- 
rangement, migrate to the Norwegian valleys and islands in the 
spring, and many of the Lapps encountered by the tourist in Norway 
therefore have their winter homes at various places in the extreme 
north of Sweden and are counted as nationals of that country. It may 
perhaps be worth while to mention in passing that the Swedish Lapps 
migrate to Norway every spring because their herds at that time 
instinctively seek the pastures adjacent to salt water, and perhaps also 
to avoid the ferocious mosquitoes of the plateaus, these being a veri- 
table plague in the inland parts of northern Norway as well as in 
Sweden, while on the coast they seem to be practically non-existent. 

While the actual settlements of the Norsemen up to the year 1100 
or thereabouts seem to have extended no farther north than the pres- 
ent city of Tromsé, tribute was levied on the entire north as far as the 
White Sea, this including large parts of what is now Sweden, Fin- 
land, and Russia. All this territory to the north and east of Haaloga- 
land fylke, at that time the northernmost province of Norway, was 
known as Finnmork and was inhabited by Lapps, Karelians, and 
“Bjarmar” (Russians?). It is related that as early as about 880 
Torolf Kveldulfsson, a lendermand under Harald the Fairhaired, an- 
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nually collected the “Fin tax,” or Lapp tax, and it is evident from the 
context that this must have been one of the regular sources of revenue 
of the northern kings for some considerable time before the unifica- 
tion of Norway, in 872. But while permanent Norwegian settlements 
perhaps did not in those earlier days exist in the extreme north, hunt- 
ing and fishing were, then as now, carried on to a great extent in and 
off Finmark. According to the testimony of the Norse captain, Ottar, 
who for some time was in the service of Alfred the Great, whaling 
was another source of revenue. Ottar spoke in some detail of this 
industry, and in common with all the early observers of the behemoths 
of the deep, seems to have seen some prodigious monsters; the testi- 
mony of these gentlemen compelling us to the conclusion that either 
the whales were much larger in those days than they are now, or that 
the imagination of the beholders was fully equal to the bulk of the 
beasts. 

Norway is rich in legends connected with natural phenomena; and 
certainly no part of the country has had its various features more 
inextricably and closely cireumwoven with tales, songs, and supersti- 
tions than Nordland. ‘There is hardly an island or peak of striking 
form along its entire coast that has not attached to it some strange 
myth, to say nothing of the many historic incidents that make of. this 
vast panorama the background for stirring epics of love, hate, labor, 
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ambition, joy, triumph, and disaster. Yea, even the tides and cur- 
rents, the winds and the sea itself, even the mystical bottom of the sea, 
which now and then rises to the surface, showing itself as beautiful 
but evanescent isles, golden with grain and green with pastures, are 
but patterns in the splendid tapestry of Nordland folklore. Magic 
cormorants swiftly wing their way above the gray-green and pon- 
derous seas; the ganflue, the mystic fly kept within the bulging and 
illsmelling pesk of the vindictive Lapp, makes counterwinds before 
the great square sails of the homeward-bound fleet, causing it to drift 
farther and farther out into the merciless sea, never to be sighted 
again by the anxious eyes ashore; the whirlpools swallow within their 
fearful maws the uncontrollable boats, or the tearing torrents of the 
deep capsize them and crush them, like egg-shells, against upreaching, 
never-heard-of rocks; and strangely chilling, brine-dripping drowned 
men, cheerless, stony-eyed men, are sometimes seen silently pottering 
about in their one-time boat-shacks. But most fearful of all is the 
draug: for when he sails his shadowy craft up alongside the close- 
reefed, sea-filled fishing boat, and casts his drowned-man’s-eyes upon 
his huddling victims, and perhaps even laughs his great and ghoulish 
laughter,—then there is nothing left to do but silently repeat Fader 
vor, and resignedly wait for the great wave that is to engulf them all. 
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It is not surprising that the Nordlending is fatalistic; it would be 
extremely astonishing if he were not. For the fickle sea is even to-day 
his highway, and while the modern decked and motor-driven boat has 
replaced the picturesque but sea-shipping descendant of the “dragon” 
of Viking times, while lights, weather reports, and scientific fishery 
guidance have made his livelihood incomparably more certain, com- 
fortable, and profitable, he is nevertheless compelled to contend with 
the same elements that governed the fortunes of his fathers. Then, 
too, some of his peculiar psychic characteristics are easily explainable 
if one takes into consideration that the mental habits and beliefs of 
thirty or more generations of ancestors are not shed as one sheds a 
worn-out coat. It is of course true that in this age of common enlight- 
enment the Nordlending, like others, laughs at the naive beliefs of 
only a generation or two ago; but the fundamentals of his soul-life are 
no doubt to-day, to a great extent, the same as those of his progenitors. 
In the remote islands and inlets not a little of the ancient beliefs in 
sea-trolls and “Finn magic” still survives. But in Nordland as in 
other lands the curious will in our day find it difficult to make old 
tongues wag on these matters; the newspaper and the smart tourist, 
to say nothing of the half-baked teacher and the jocose official, have 
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made them wary. For articles of faith are never funny to those who 
believe in them, and the sense of humor of the lowly is at least in one 
respect exactly like that of the “cultured” person: it is not broad 
enough to enjoy the laugh when the laugh is on oneself. 

But if one is led by the foregoing to believe that the Nordlending is 
a morose, introspective, and joyless individual, we must immediately 
correct the impression. For while it is certain that he has, in common 
with the average Norwegian, and especially the people of the coast 
and the remote alpine districts, a certain penchant particularly for 
religious gropings of somewhat depressingly somber color, he pos- 
sesses also the saving grace of lighthearted laughter. It is said in 
Norway that the Nordlending “sings”; that is to say that the dialect 
he speaks has a certain sing-song quality; and while of course this has 
little or nothing to do with his temperament I have mentioned his 
“singing”’ because it does to some extent reflect the gaiety of his fair- 
weather soul. And one has only to spend a few summer weeks in 
Nordland to learn that the peculiarly joyous spirit of the summer in 
the far North is to some extent at least to be credited with this aspect 
of his being. For nothing could be more erroneous than the concep- 
tion generally held of “arctic” Norway, this conception being that it 
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is a bleak, chilly, barren, 

inhospitable sort of land. 

Why, it isn’t, generally 

speaking, that, even in 

the winter, which, by the 

way, is not nearly so 

dark, either, as I was 

told in school out in Wis- 

consin. Polar bears are 

seen only on the hunt- 

ing ships that every year 

come down from Sval- 

bard, and as for cold, ex- 

Haymaxkine Unper tHe GLacier cept for the Lapps and 

the few officials that in- 

habit remote inland places like Karasjok and Kautokeino, no Nord- 

lending ever in his own home experienced such frightful cold as is 
fairly common in our northwestern states. 

Heimdal, the deity who guarded the Bridge of the Gods, was cred- 
ited with such wondrous hearing that he could hear the grass grow. 
I am by comparison somewhat deficient as to that sense; but on the 
other hand I will make oath that I have in Nordland seen the grass 


: 
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grow—- that is, I have 
been able within the span 
of an ordinary day to 
see an appreciable 
difference in the devel- 
opment of vegetation. I 
said “an ordinary day”; 
but of course there are 
no ordinary days in 
Nordland during the 
summer. As the land- 
scape, the climate, and 
the vegetation are ex- 
traordinary, it is of 
course only reasonable 


that the very light of day is more powerful than in southern latitudes, 
for it will readily be understood that where the sun neithef rises nor sets 
for weeks at a time, but just travels round and round on one grand 
Joy-ride, all growing things must perforce with double the speed else- 
where observed daily lift their glad faces nearer to the blazing Father 
of Life. This experience of “seeing things grow” was originally most 
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forcibly impressed upon 
me in a certain garden at 
Tromso, near the 70th 
parallel. A garden on the 
70th parallel? Yes, and 
such a garden! Beautiful. 
broad-leaved, great- 
crowned trees bordered 
the paths, and thick, bril- 
liantly dark-green hedges 
surrounded the whole, while 
within their confines grew 
marvels of flowers, marvels 
both as to color and size. 
And this garden was not 


unique among the gardens of 'Tromsé, nor a “hothouse” affair; there 
were plenty of similar ones to be seen. Behind the town I found a 
splendid; forest flanking the gently-sloping and rich fields. But the 
surprise of my life, and one that pulled me up sharply, I experienced 
one day when I reached the top of the road that winds inland from 
Hammerfest. For here, a little north of the most northerly city of 
the world, I suddenly came upon a haying scene—and in a fairly 
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myself: “Well, old Ignoramus, nothing in 
ever astonish you henceforth.” 

But at least one other thing did, later on. 

Like every one else who thinks he knows Nordland, I had steamed 


up and down the coast and poked into a 
sound there and a fjord over yonder, and f 
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fine field, too! Turn to the 
map once more, please. 
Now where does Hammer- 
fest lie? Only 1914 de- 
grees from the Pole, or, 
to make it perhaps a little 
more comprehensible, 
exactly on a line with the 
everlasting icefields_ of 
central Greenland and the 
extreme north of Alaska, 
likewise everlastingly ice- 
bound! When I realized 
this and looked again upon 
the yellow fields I said to 
this unbelievable land will 


fishing village here and a 
elt myself quite an author- 


ity when I had climbed North Cape a couple of times and found that 
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the Lapps in Lyngenfjord lit up with the joy of recognition when 
they saw me again. (I suspect that I am considered an easy mark for 
souvenir-venders.) And so I finally knew almost every peak and 
promontory along the entire coast and acted as a walking encyclo- 
pedia of geography, customs, folklore, economics, ete., on many ¢ 
voyage. But I never knew what lav behind those magnificent ranges 
I had grown to love and admire so, until a friend of mine, a captain 
in the army, who hailed from Nordland, took me in hand and showed 
me how little I really knew. At the very next opportunity I struck 
out on paths the cruising steamers can’t traverse, and then I began 
to learn things I never dreamed of and which surprised me even more 
than the haying at Hammerfest. I got into the country, followed 
the rivers up toward their sources by means of the long and light 
boats used for that purpose; shot a rapid here and portaged there; 
walked and motored over hundreds of miles of excellent roads; slept 
in cozy, prosperous-appearing farmhouses, at clean, well-conducted 
posting stations, and in the not so clean but mighty interesting earth- 
en dwellings of the Lapps; caught glorious trout and magnificent 
salmon, with which the waters swarm; and had a thundering time in 
general. But most surprising of all were the hundreds of fine farms 
I saw, the thousands of little but evidently healthy grain fields, and 
the vast extent of fine forests. “Arctic Norway”? It is to laugh. 
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I learned later that of the eighteen counties or provinces of Nor- 
way, Nordland fylke is sixth in point of forested area, Finmark 
tenth and ‘Troms eleventh, these three provinces being, for con- 
venience, ordinarily spoken of as Nordland. In this instance I 
believe in statistics. 

Nordland hasn’t much in common with Persia, but like the gardens 
of Jamshyd it is highly aromatic in some places, and when the zephyr 
rightly seeks your nostrils. But the perfume is not that of 

“every hyacinth the garden wears 
Dropt in her lap from some once lovely head.” 

No. The smell you encounter is that of fish. Just plain, prosaic 
fish. Or more exactly fish heads. ‘Thousands of them. Heaps of 
them. Little mountains of them. And not nice, glistening, fresh 
fish heads. Oh, no! Decaying fish heads. Rotten fish heads-—and 
thereby hangs a tale. 

In earlier days fishing for export purposes was of greater im- 
portance than is now the case, but the combined figures, as of 1921, 
for fishing and whaling exports still amounted to about one-third of 
the value of the total exports of Norway, or in other words about 
193,731,000 kroner. ‘To this sum the famous cod fisheries of Nord- 
land of course contributed a very considerable part. These fisheries 
are carried on along the entire coast, and even as far south as 
Lindesnes, in the first half of the year, the bulk of the catch, however, 
being made in the northern parts. 'The first hand value of the cod 
fisheries amounted in 1923 to 26,900,000 kroner, which is rather 
below the average. But in addition to these “Great Fisheries” (Deep 
Sea Fisheries) must be added the minor fishing carried on along the 
nearby banks and in the fjords, these resulting in 1919, about an aver- 
age year, in the taking of 65,500 tons of fish. ‘The entire catch of cod 
and similar fish in that year totaled 142,800 tons, and brought 63,200,- 
000 kroner. And so you see rotten fish heads are perhaps as myhrr 
and precious ointments in the nostrils of the Nordlending. It is all 
very likely in the point of view rather than in the delicacy of olfactory 
nerves. 

As is well known, the Lofoten fisheries are among the greatest in 
the world, and the many little towns which to the summer tourist 
seem so somnolent are during the fishing season veritable beehives 
of hectic industry. ‘Thousands upon thousands of vessels from all 
parts of Norway as far south as the Sognefjord participate in the 
fishing, and tens upon tens of thousands feverishly labor afloat and 
ashore to gather and prepare the catch for the market. A very 
picturesque feature of the towns and villages is constituted by the 
vast array of hjeller, great racks upon which the disembowelled and 
decapitated fish is hung to be air-cured for export. 

Hundreds of years ago all this fishing industry of Nordland was 
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controlled by the Hanseatic League, which from its great factory at 
Bergen ruled all western and northern Norway for weal or woe. 
When the power of that first great international trust was broken, the 
trade more and more passed into the hands of Norwegian merchants, 
and many such founded what may well be called commercial dynas- 
ties, some of them of immense power. ‘Their trading stations, often 
quite imposing, may still be encountered in many places throughout 
Nordland, but in modern times many circumstances have combined 
to reduce their power and position, although great merchant princes 
here and there still flourish like little kings in their castles. 

Among the writers who have immortalized Nordland, it would 
be unpardonable to forget His Reverence Petter Dass, the lordly 
but at the same time genial parson of Alstahaug, whose parsonage is 
plainly seen from the steamer as one skirts that fine range the Seven 
Sisters. Petter Dass, who died in 1708, wrote in his Nordlands 
Trompet not only an excellent and humorous poem but also a trust- 
worthy account of life in the far North in the 17th century. And he 
did more; for he wrote the first lengthy poem of literary worth in 
modern Norway. 

Nordland to-day possesses only three short bits of railroad, two of 
them serving the mines in the Dunderland Valley and at Sulitjelma, 
while the third, the Ofoten railway, owes its existence to the necessity 
for getting the ore from the great Swedish mines at Gellivara to tide- 
water quickly and at all seasons—the Swedish ports in the Gulf of 
Bothnia being ice-bound a considerable part of the year. The Ofoten 
electric railway is the northernmost railway in the world. 

But the main line from Trondhjem is now slowly crawling north- 
ward through the valleys and over the mountains of southern Nord- 
land, and when its electrical-powered trains finally pass and re-pass 
among the far-flung ranges of that mighty province, no doubt an 
even brighter day will dawn than ever dawned before upon the mys- 
tic, poetic, hard-working, progressive, glorious Land of the Midnight 
Sun. 


Trana, Rocxs on THE HELGELAND Coast 


All photographs by courtesy of the Norwegian Government Railways 
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An Otp MercantiteE Buitptnc—TuHe Date on THE CrAmpP-IRONS Is 1688 


Historic Towns of Denmark 


V. Christianshavn: Rococo and Classicism 
By Jens EK. MO.ier 


HRISTIAN IV, Denmark’s famous Renaissance monarch, 
commanded, and a city rose from the ocean at his royal behest. 
The city was Christianshavn. On piles and filled-in ground 
between Copenhagen and the island of Amager it was the King’s 
plan “to establish a fortification, which for the defense and security 
of our fleet, arsenal, castle, and the old town, is of utmost importance.” 
The first taxes for this colossal enterprise were levied July 4, 1618. 
The doughty King was, however, destined to see but the outlines of 
Christianshavn rise from the waters. ‘The Christianshavn with which 
we are here concerned arose first under his son, Frederik III, and his 
successors. 

An atmosphere of venerable age, despite the devastations of time, 
surrounds the old Christianshavn, and yet the town has cast off its 
old dress. New generations took over the old homes of the merchants. 
The white wings of the proud, full-rigged ships were clipped when 
the steamboat made its entry, and the conception of seamanship was _ 
metamorphosed. 


But the memory we have still. Even to this day when we head out 
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in a yawl over the harbor of Copenhagen toward the red roofs of the 
picturesque canal-town, we feel ourselves permeated with something 
of the lovely grace of a day that is dead. From every quay, every 
yawning warehouse, every snug harbor, every old merchant’s house, 
the memories well out—memories from that glorious day when a man 
was a man and a hearty handclasp was security enough for a busi- 
ness transaction. 

Let us then, in the balmy Danish summer, sail out to the old town, 
and there forget the incessant excitement of the great city for a brief 
time, in the quiet alleys of Christianshavn, or let us listen through the 
violent eruptions of the years and try to recapture something of the 
ranished greatness of former days—-try if we cannot hear once more 
the brisk chorus of the sailors wafted in from the waters as a vessel 
rocks in the harbor or at the wharf. Perhaps it is a China clipper 
that has come home from its long voyage, its hold bulging with costly 
things from the exotic Orient. For it was this period that set its 
stamp upon the Christianshavn that grew up during the eighteenth 
century. 

With a breath of the salt wind from the Sound we come to land 
and ascend the wooden steps in Strandgade. All is peace and quiet. 
Even yet the inhabitants gather here of a tranquil summer evening 
to gossip with each other. How we treasure the memory of such mid- 
summer evenings, when we heard the shrill cry of the swallows as 
they circled under the fading blue of the evening sky, when the canals 
reflected the gleam of the heavens, and the moon rose large and round 
over the pointed gables. 

We look around, wander through the little streets-—Wildersgade, 
Dronningensgade, Prinsensgade, and St. Annagade. Bay windows, 
dormers, overhanging eaves, chimneys, open trap-doors, all mingle 
in the most picturesque confusion, as if we were in an old German 
Renaissance town. ‘This is Christianshavn—the canal town on 
Amager, the city of classicism and baroque. The eye is pleased with 
an infinity of detail: a handsome gate, a romantic stairway, 4 
felicitous corner—a myriad of architectural genre pictures throng in 
upon us. 

We experience a keen sense of esthetic satisfaction at the sight of 
Strandgade, Christianshavn’s most fashionable street. Here the 
houses, despite individual differences in workmanship, have in the 
course of time melted together, taken on a certain uniformity under 
the ravages of the passing years. ‘The blurred Renaissance outlines 
and the charming Louis-seize facades still present a harmonic ensem- 
ble, despite the vandalism and brutality of modern construction. But 
the uniformity of Strandgade by no means prevents us from enjoy- 
ing the sight of houses that seem to vie with each other in lop-sided- 
ness, hunched up in high gables, or huddling in jolly, hummocky 
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STRANDGADE, CHRISTIANSHAVN’S Finest Street, FLANKED BY THE RESIDENCES 
oF WeEALTHY MERCHANTS; TO THE RiGHT THE BuitpiIncs or Asratic Com- 
PANY ERecrTep 1n 1738-1781, ar THE ENpd or THE STREET CHRISTIAN’s CHURCH 


street pictures. ‘To enter upon a description of the individual build- 
ings in Strandgade or in any of the other streets would take us too 
far afield. A few, however, we must mention briefly. 

Among those that mirror in their facades a not unimportant 
chapter of social history are, for example, the house of that 
remarkable merchant prince and shipowner, Burgomaster Mik- 
kel Vibe, from 1636, a pronounced Renaissance type; and the 
home of Abraham Lehn, at number 6, which is unquestion- 
ably the finest patrician mansion in Christianshavn. It was in 
this house that the famous sea hero, ‘Tordenskjold, lived. “Here 
I gather my Norwegian seadogs,” he said, and therein he was 
right, the doughty Tordenskjold. Great carousals were held here, 
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Figure oF THE Victorious CHRIST 
Torrinc THE Spire oF Our Saviour’s 


Cuurcn. TAKEN FROM THE CARPEN- 
TER’Ss PLATFORM WHEN THE CHURCH 
Was Last REPAIRED 


On its very pinnacle stands 
Christ, with his banner of 
victory. The partly con- 
cealed Christian’s Church, 
at the end of Strandgade, is 
unique, too, in fact gives 
a somewhat alien impres- 
sion, but its interior is of ex- 
traordinary beauty. 

So we wander on through 
the quiet streets where only 
a Ford now and then ven- 
tures, and we peep in at one 
of the old-time inner courts, 
of which there are still so 
many left—with balconies 
and with windows close to- 
gether in the walls of half 
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where the beakers were emptied, and 
the festivities, if history is to be credited, 
ended with the salute of cannon in the 
court yard, so that all Christianshavn 
trembled on its piles. 3 

Above the weather-beaten red-tile 
roofs of crowded Christianshavn two 
lovely spires lift themselves: the spires 
of Christian’s Church and the Church 
of Our Saviour. The best known is 
doubtless that of the Church of Our 
Saviour (Vor Frelsers Kirke), with its 
serpentine stairway encircling it four 
times before it reaches the globe that 
rests on its tip. In this globe, a symbol, 
obviously, of the earth, globus mundi, 
there is ample space for twelve persons. 





Tue Tati Sprme or Ovr Saviour’s CHURCH WITH 
SERPENTINE STAIRWAY 
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timber. It is quite peaceful here; there is no one on the rickety stairs 
or on the tumble-down balcony. 

“Painter’s Shop” is written there in scrolled gothic letters over a 
small diamond-shaped window, and an apprentice comes in sight 
enjoying his mug of Carlsberg. A fat, grey cat sneaks along the rail- 
ing of the balcony, discovers a sunny spot on the stairway, and purrs, 
contented with existence, while the summer song of the sparrows 
comes from the elm trees in the neighboring court, and the flies buzz 
undisturbed in a sunny corner. All breathes of peace and snugness, 
and it is hard to realize that outside the world is running a mad, 
hazardous race with itself. 

Nor must we neglect the canal. It will be well to rest a moment 
on one of the benches on the wharves by the edge of the shining waters 
which carried the heavy vessels up to the very doors of the merchants. 

Standing back in proud retirement from the canal is the antiquated 
Government Marine Hospital, a building representative of the transi- 
tion from baroque to rococo. It was established in 1754 as an orphan- 
age, and not until 1775 was it made over into a hospital for wounded 
and injured man-of-war’s men. Now it is used as a school for naval 
deck officers. In the building facing the beautiful garden lived the 
great Danish author, master of vaudeville, Johan Ludvig Heiberg, 
and his wife, the charming actress, Johanne Louise Heiberg, who, 





Ar THe SicN or THE “Parnter’s SHop” 1x’ A Fine Op Court Yarp 1n “OvERGADEN NEDEN 
3” 
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with her marvellous 
talent, immortalized Hei- 
berg’s light operas at the 
Royal Theatre in Copen- 
hagen. Fru Heiberg tells 
in her Memoirs of her 
pleasure in the lovely 
garden _ back of the 
Marine Hospital. It was 
a sizable garden, but 
when she first moved in, 
there was only one cherry 
tree in it. With the aid 
of a gardener she man- 
aged to plant a great 
Tue Heertnc Mansion on “OvERGADEN NEDEN VANDET” number of shade trees 
on THE EpGe or THE CANAL and fruit trees. The 
whole was to be quite 
“rural”; to carry out the idea, she seeded with rye and oats besides 
masses of flowers. Unfortunately the Danish government has 
allowed this old building to fall into total dilapidation. Lathing and 
plaster has peeled off; fungus and decay has spread over all. Con- 
trast this with the care with which individual owners cherish their old 
estates along the canals—such, for example, as the Heering mansion 
in Overgade neden Vandet. 

Peter Heering, the owner of this house, is known even outside of 
Denmark as the creator of an article of world consumption on the 
basis of an old green grocer’s receipe—cherry brandy. As early as 
the year 1839 his lovely classicist mansion came into the possession of 
the Heering family, and it has remained with them from that time— 
through three generations. With its pure architectural lines, not 
only in the facade but also in the inner court, it has in latter years 
awakened considerable interest among native connoisseurs and his- 
torians, and has been cited innumerable times, and justly so, in many 
foreign journals as a handsome type of burgher residence from the 
close of the eighteenth century. 

Unfortunately it must be admitted that recent years have taken 
heavy toll of Christianshavn, and unless the building authorities in 
Denmark change their tactics, this most colorful architectural region 
in the country will be split into shreds and patches. For many years 
people interested in the preservation of antiquities have protested, in 
professional journals and in the daily press, against the encroach- 
ments of Burmeister and Wain, despite the fact that the firm has 
received prizes for some of the great buildings that spread over so 
much of Christianshavn. . We must not forget, however, that Bur- 
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meister and Wain is Denmark’s one real world industry, and gives 
work to thousands of laborers, quite in harmony with the ideal of 
Christian IV. Burmeister and Wain is carrying on its ship-building 
on the same ground that was given to the Scotch nobleman, Daniel 
Sinchel, for the purpose centuries ago, and when to-day the great 
steamships of the Kast Asiatic Comparry, built by Burmeister and 
Wain, set out upon their world cruise with the Danish colors astern, 
we must not forget that the foundation of all this great enterprise was 
laid by Christian IV. 

But we have still a little piece of Christianshavn left—the old ram- 
parts. With their rush-grown moats they encircle the little town like 
a green frame. No matter that the frame is somewhat frayed and 
worn here and there. Old and young, men and women, have worn 
it, while the State and the city, too, for quick and easy financial 
advantages, have filled a momentary need by, cutting off a portion. 
Yet the greater part of the rampart is still left; friends of this old 
memorial have been able to restore it to something of its original 
beauty, so that now, with its broad shade trees and its green lawns, 
it has become the summer park of poor, dilapidated Christianshavn. 
At noon time laborers come over in clusters with their lunch pack- 
ages, and after their meal take a little nap in the green grass. 





Tue Rampart or CHRISTIANSHAVN witH Its Formatty Hepcep Promenape Axsove AnD Its 
Preasant Patu Atone THE Moat BEetow 
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And at twilight the old rampart swarms with the inhabitants of 
Christianshavn. If it is midsummer, the hawthorn blooms at the 
edge of the moat, and the nightingale sings its jubilant song in the 
dew-covered copse, and young men and women walk along the paths, 
while the great moon rises in the violet sky over Amager land. A 
church bell rings from afar, and in Copenhagen the lights begin to 
flicker. But far, far, are we from Copenhagen, from the hurry and 
alarm of the metropolis, here on the old green ramparts of Christian 
IV’s city. 















Carl Lindhagen 
By Horcrer LunpBERGH 
\" THE wedding in Stockholm of Crown Prince Leopold of 


Belgium to the young Swedish Princess Astrid, the interest of 

the world became focused, not only upon the youthful royal 
couple, but also on the Socialist Mayor of the Swedish capital, Car! 
Lindhagen, who performed the civil marriage service. 

It is strange that the name 
of Lindhagen should leap 
into the foreign newsprint in 
connection with royalty, but, 
whatever the cause, it is grati- 
fying that his existence has 
at last been called attention 
to. Internationally, Lind- 
hagen is of smaller stature 
than Hjalmar Branting, but 
Swedish socialism has not 
produced a man more sin- 
cerely concerned with the 
welfare of the laboring 
classes in his own country. 

‘This earnestly inspired up- 
holder of the cause of the 
workingman was born in 
Stockholm on the seventeenth 
of December, 1860. He 
studied law in the ancient 

Cart LINDHAGEN University of Uppsala, and 
held after his graduation a number of small political jobs. Public 
attention became drawn to him, when he was elected a member of the 
Second Chamber—the Swedish House of Representatives—in1897. 
From then, and until his election to the mayoralty in 1917, Lindhagen 
spent his twenty parliamentary years in a constant, courageous battle 
against bureaucracy. 

He originally belonged to the Liberal party, but soon deserted 
its ranks, accusing it of indecision, lack of force and organization, and 
of being inclined to compromise with the demands of the always 
powerful Conservatives. 

Among the multitude of startlingly novel and daring ideas which 
Lindhagen repeatedly voiced in the Chamber, and which naturally at 
that time created a tremendous opposition, I shall mention a few. 

It must always be said to Lindhagen’s credit that he was the first 
Swedish statesman to advocate suffrage for women. As far back as 
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1902, he fought vigorously for this his pet idea, claiming with Fourier 
that civilization can advance only with the full recognition of woman’s 
rights. His plan was necessarily defeated, and it is significant to 


notice that Lindhagen was, already at that date, so far ahead of his 
| time and of the aims and strides of his own party, that the Swedish 
official Socialist organ derided his suggestion in an editorial, in which 


it said: “Parliament should not be allowed to develop into a vaude- 
ville. The introduction at this time of a bill demanding the suffrage 


for women is an absurdity. Mr. Lindhagen must have conceived this 
, idea in a boudoir or in the kitchen.” Still Lindhagen did not give up. 

Year after vear he repeated his pleas, undisturbed by the scorn his 
l . . 


bill awoke. It must be gratifying to him to see, now that Swedish 
men and women enjoy equal rights at the polls, that his idea was, 
after all, logical and realizable. 

1 Another example of Lindhagen’s visionary mind is his early 
; support of the labor unions. From 1904, the Red Mayor engaged in 
vearly battles in Parliament against the industrialists and bankers—- 


t represented by the bureaucratic Conservatives—until the old rule at 
t last gave way to a new, and Swedish laborers were allowed to form 
; associations for their own protection, interest, and welfare. 
ep Although comparatively unconcerned with international political 
z questions, Lindhagen has displayed a tremendous interest in the 
solidifying and unionizing—at least in spirit—of the three Scandi- 
‘ navian countries. ‘To create closer relations between Sweden, Nor- 
e way, and Denmark, he introduced a bill, which in due course became 
1 | ratified by the legislative body, giving the sister countries, wherever 
it was possible, a similar civil law. Much unnecessary friction has, 
e : of course, thereby been brought out of the way. 
t The farmers, too, have benefited by his interest and support. Lind- 
d ) hagen early voted for the leasing of large tracts of government land 
c to tillers of the soil. 
e In regard to military matters, he has always advocated a complete 
yr disarmament, and although I doubt whether he will live to see his 
n country disband her soldiery, he has at least witnessed a reduction 
e of the defense. Somebody suggested once that the army and navy 
bands were unnecessary, and should be discarded. Lindhagen leapt 
d to his feet in fury. “Disband the music corps?” he asked angrily. 
d “That’s the only branch of the defense I would keep.” 
S From the national protection, the step is not far to the King and 
his house. Here again, Lindhagen proves his absolutely logical mind, 
h his hatred for compromises and half measures. Although he of 
it course realizes the futility of his action, and though he harbors, per- 
v. sonally, a friendly respect for the Bernadotte family, he has for twenty 
st consecutive years introduced a bill demanding the abolition of royalty. 


Even now, as Mayor of Stockholm, Lindhagen still advocates, 
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wherever and whenever the opportunity arises, his communistic ideas 
about the throne and its occupants. But Carl Lindhagen is not only 
a fiery socialist, an inspired idealist, and a forceful man of action. 
Because of his deep compassion, his all-inclusive love for mankind, 
he rises far above any given party. He is a lieutenant in Marx’s 
phalanx, he is a blood-brother of Jean Jaurez, he is of the same 
caste and class as Fourier, but he has, despite his deep-rooted bitter- 
ness against privileges and bureaucracy, not an ounce of hatred in his 
soul towards any individual. He would gladly make kindling wood 
out of the throne, but he would not—were the situation such—raise a 
finger against the King. He has friends among the officers, although 
he thoroughly abhors their profession. He dines with industrialists, 
despite the fact that he has fought them, in every instant, for two 
decades in Parliament. 

Lindhagen has never advocated a blood and bomb revolution. He 
knows that nothing truly good and lasting will come out of murder. 
But he has succeeded in changing much, in rectifying, in uplifting, in 
strengthening. Not with fire and bullets, but through his miracu- 
lously untiring persistence, his absolute fairness, his clear vision, and, 
not the least, his tremendous Jove for his country. 

When Princess Astrid promised the future King of the Belgians to 
honor and love him, she did this in the presence of the Red Mayor. 
And when Lindhagen closed the Bible at the termination of the brief, 
simple ceremony, he shook hands with the young royal couple—cor- 
dially, sincerely—smiled at them, and hoped that their lives would be 
long and happy. 

People gasped and wondered. I see nothing strange in this. It 
only proves that Lindhagen is a character of considerable dimensions. 
The next day he might, did he have the chance, deliver a speech dem- 
onstrating the backwardness of Sweden in still supporting a royal 
family. To-day, however, he was marrying two young people, fair 
and happy and very much in love. Should he not wish them sunshine 
and joy? He should indeed, even though he knows that the union 
might mean more little princes and princesses in this world. 
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{| The third term discussion 
was categorically ended by 
President Coolidge’s state- 
ment to the press on August 2. The slips 
of paper, which the President with his 
own hands gave to the reporters in his 
office in the Black Hills, bore only the 
words: “I do not choose to run for presi- 
dent in nineteen twenty-eight.” No fur- 
ther comment was vouchsafed, and it is 
taken for granted that the decision is 
final. The possible candidates now loom- 
ing in the minds of the public are Vice- 
president Dawes, Secretary Hoover, 
Speaker Longworth, and former Govy- 
ernor Lowden. {The British delega- 
tion, W. C. Bridgeman, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and Viscount Cecil, returned 
from London to the tri-power conference 
on naval limitation at Geneva strength- 
ened in their position by government en- 
dorsement. Between them and _ the 
American delegation, headed by Hugh S. 
Gibson and Admiral Hilary P. Jones, ex- 
isted at the end of seven weeks of delib- 
erations a deadlock on the limitation of 
cruisers, in spite of an approximate 
agreement on the limitation of total ton- 
nage at 590,000 tons for Great Britain 
and the United States, and 385,000 tons 
for Japan. At the closing session, Au- 
gust 4, Mr. Bridgeman, Mr. Gibson, and 
Admiral Saito made final statements 
which showed how far apart the Ameri- 
can and British plans were. In America 
critics of the conference asserted that it 
had been dominated by “big navy” men. 
President Coolidge expressed the hope 
that the collapse of the Geneva confer- 
ence would not lead to naval competition, 
but would prepare the way for an en- 
larged naval conference in Washington 
in 1929. {At Ocotal, Nicaragua, on 
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July 16 and 17 an attacking force of 500 
troops under General Sandino was de- 
feated, with a loss of 300 dead, by less 
than one-fifth their number of American 
marines and native constabulary aided by 
the machine guns of five American air- 
planes. Sandino was the only Nicara- 
guan general who refused to accept the 
terms of disarmament imposed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s special emissary, Henry 
L. Stimson. The incident has provoked 
censure of the American policy in Nica- 
ragua. The President of the American 
Federation of Labor from the Pan-Amer- 
ican Labor Congress then in session 
urged the immediate withdrawal of 
American forces, and was informed by 
Secretary Kellogg that Sandino and his 
followers are “nothing more than com- 
mon outlaws.” Governor Fuller of 
Massachusetts on August 3, after an in- 
vestigation of three months, brought to 
a close the celebrated Sacco-Vanzetti 
case with a statement that he had found 
“no sufficient justification for executive 
intervention,’ that the two Italian radi- 
cals were guilty of the murder at South 
Braintree seven years ago, and that they 
had had a fair trial. In his investiga- 
tion the Governor had the advice of a 
committee of three distinguished citizens 
of the State: President Lowell of Har- 
vard University, President Stratton of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and Judge Robert Grant. { Secre- 
tary Hoover estimates the Mississippi 
Flood loss at $200,000,000 to $400,000,- 
000 with 600,000 homeless and 11,500,- 
000 acres under water. The Red Cross 
has begun a campaign of eighteen months 
against disease in the flood area. {] Pres- 


ident Farrand of Cornell University is 
planning the development in New York 
of a new medical center with unsurpassed 
facilities. 
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ADENMARK 


{In no previous summer 
has Denmark seen so much 





of America as in the pres- 
ent one, what with the gathering of Dan- 
ish-Americans in great number at the 
Rebild festivities and the coming of more 
than one hundred young Americans se- 
lected from the various preparatory 
schools throughout the country to be the 
guests of Danish families under arrange- 
ment made by Dr. Sven Knudsen. Ar- 
riving on the Scandinavian American 
liner Hellig Olav, the young travellers 
were received with open arms and given 
every opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with Danish hospitality and all that has 
helped to make the country known 
throughout the world. {As usual, Dr. 
Max Henius took a foremost part in the 
Rebild events, and after bidding a hearty 
welcome to the thousands of persons 
present, he left it to the American Min- 
ister to Denmark, Percival Dodge, to 
make a Fourth of July address that in- 
cluded a telling reference to the part that 
Danish immigrants had taken in laying 
the foundation of the republic. {| Minister 
Dodge stated also that between 1630 and 
1674 ninety-seven Danes settled in the 
United States. One of the best known 
Danes was Jonas Bronck who arrived in 
New Amsterdam in 1639, when the en- 
tire population of what is now New York 
was not more than 1000. It was left 
for Johannes V. Jensen to take the gath- 
ering back in imagination to the time 
when the Cimbrians made that very part 
of Jutland their route of migration to 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
the distinguished author of The Long 
Journey made antiquity live again as he 
told of the heroic deeds of the Danish 
forebears. {| Except for political speeches 
in various parts of the country, Danish 
politics has exhibited little of note that 
differentiates recent months from their 
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predecessors. The cleavage between the 
various parties remains stationary. The 
question of meeting the needs of the 
country with regard to improved eco- 
nomic measures by the Government is 
still unanswered. Everything appears to 
await the assembling of the next Rigs- 
dag, when the political leaders are ex- 
pected to meet in battle array prepared 
to get the confidence of the country 
whether against the Madsen- 
{1 It is believed that 
Denmark will respond to the invitation 
to take part in the great Chicago Expo- 
sition of 1933 on the occasion of the city’s 
centenary. An invitation to be the city’s 
guest was presented to King Christian 
by the treasurer of Chicago, Charles S. 
Peterson. It is understood that Dr. Max 
Henius has been appointed a member of 
the committee to plan the exposition. 
{i Negotiations are under way by the 
Norwegian government for the purchase 
of a legation building in Copenhagen. 
Minister Huitfeldt has been negotiating 
for the purchase of the Aage Heyman 
Villa, a handsome structure in one of the 
finest sections of the capital. 


Bm] NORWAY 


{ The last session of the 
on July 7. 


for or 
Mygdal régime. 


Storting before the gen- 

eral election was concluded 
The session has been rather 
uneventful, the most important of the 
bills passed being the new customs tariff, 
the bill repealing the prohibition of spir- 
its, and the bill safeguarding the rights 
of those workers who are willing to work 
during strikes. The last mentioned bill 
met, of course, with fierce opposition 
from the two labor parties, but was car- 
ried by a large majority, all bourgeois 
parties recognizing the necessity of pro- 
tecting the workers against the domina- 
tion of the trade unions. {One of the 


last decisions made by the Storting was 
to accept the Government’s proposal for 
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the reduction by 10 per cent of the sal- 
aries of all State officials from bishops 
and governors down to the humblest 
clerk in any of the government depart- 
ments. The reduction, which will take 
effect from January 1, 1928, has caused 
strong resentment among the officials, 
who not only consider the decision of the 
Storting very unfair, but also dispute the 
legal right of parliament to reduce their 
salaries. The various organizations of 
the officials are co-operating with a view 
to taking proceedings against the Gov- 
ernment. The salaries, certainly, are 
very modest from an American point of 
view. A governor—fylkesmann—re- 
ceives 14,000 kroner a year, which is 
now to be reduced to 12,600. The com- 
mencing salary of a university professor 
is 10,000 kroner and will now be reduced 
to 9,000. (Lillehammer, the beautiful 
little town by Lake Mjésen, the centre 
of Norway’s most famous valley Gud- 
brandsdalen and the home of artists and 
poets, has in July been celebrating its 
centenary. Innumerable festivities took 
place and attracted tourists from all 
parts of the country and some from 
America. Perhaps the most interesting 
item in the celebration programme was 
the historical pageants arranged at Mai- 
haugen, the open air museum containing 
the unique collection of old Norwegian 
houses, “De Sandvigske samlinger.” In 
one of these pageants the novelist Sigrid 
Undset took part, impersonating a well 
known fairy tale figure, the wife of Gud- 
brand i Lia. {By the death of the 
former Premier Otto Blehr on July 13 
the last of the great political leaders dis- 
appeared, who took part in the consti- 
tutional struggle in the eighties. Mr. 
Blehr was born in 1847 and was elected 
member of the Storting in 1882. He 
came rapidly to the front as one of the 
most brilliant parliamentarians of the 
Left, became member of several Govern- 
ments and was twice Premier, 1902-3 


and 1921-22. When he celebrated his 
80th birthday a few months ago, the 
whole press, irrespective of party, paid 
tribute to his great ability and patriot- 
ism. {| Preparations are being made for 
the celebration of the centennial of Hen- 
rik Ibsen’s birth on March 20, 1928. 
Ibsen’s native town Skien is planning an 
Ibsen exhibition, and the National The- 
atre at Oslo will, of course, produce a 
series of the great dramatist’s most fa- 
mous plays. In connection with the cen- 
tennial festivities the Norwegian P. E. 
N. Club has invited the P. E. N. Clubs 
of other countries to an international 
congress at Oslo. Among the authors 
who have promised to take part in the 
congress are Theodore Dreisser, Sin- 
clair Lewis, and Fanny Hurst. 


1 SWEDEN 


{| Efforts have been made 
recently to attract tourists 





to Sweden, so far as it can 
be done without expensive campaigns, 
and although Sweden does not lay claim 
to being a tourist country, in the sense 
that Norway is, the number of travellers 
has increased year by year. While opin- 
ion is somewhat divided on the desira- 
bility of attracting the stream of ordi- 
nary tourists, there is nothing but satis- 
faction felt in the reputation which 
Stockholm has been gaining as a city of 
international congresses. Every summer 
in recent years one or more international 
meetings have been held there. This 
summer the most important was the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce con- 
gress in the first part of July. The meet- 
ings were held in the new Concert Hall, 
which showed itself capable of accom- 
modating a large gathering. The guests, 
including the delegates, their wives and 
secretaries, numbered 1,100. The charm 
of the city, its beauty, its art treasures 
and antiquities set in a frame of fresh 
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green parks and sparkling waters, give 
a pleasant holiday air to the most seri- 
ous meetings. {i Another gathering of a 
very different kind was the international 
jamboree of boy and girl Scouts held at 
Beatalund on one of the lovely islands 
of the Stockholm skerry-guard. The 
camp was opened on Sunday, July 10, 
by the Crown Prince. The visit of the 
great Scout chief Sir Baden Powell and 
Lady Powell made another high light in 
the program. The jamboree was ar- 
ranged by the Swedish Scouts and was 
very successful. Those in charge attach 
great importance to the fraternizing of 
the boys and girls of different nationali- 
ties at these gatherings. An outstanding 
instance was the visit of the German 
Scouts to the camp of the French. {4 An 
event that attracted a great many visitors 
to Sweden this summer was the total 
eclipse of the sun on June 29. Several 
scientific expeditions, numbering in all 
about sixty astronomers, were assembled 
in northern Norrland, and as the weather 


was particularly favorable, excellent 
photographs were secured. The eclipse 
lasted only for half a minute. { One of 


Sweden’s most distinguished scientists, 
the mathematician Professor Gésta Mit- 
tag-Leffler, recently died at the age of 
eighty-one. Some years ago he and his 
wife established a foundation bearing 
their name and devoted to the advance- 
ment of mathematical research in the 
Scandinavian and Finland. 
Professor Mittag-Leffer was the owner 
of a mathematical library considered the 
best in the world. This library will re- 
main at his villa in Djursholm, a suburb 
of Stockholm, and will be administered 
by the foundation, which will also award 
fellowships and prizes for especially re- 
markable research work in mathematics. 
The Scandinavian character of the insti- 
tution is shown by the fact that a Dane, 
Professor N. E. Nérlund, will be its first 
president. 


countries 
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ECONOMICS 


The New Colonial Policy, by Helmer Key. 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., London. 


The chief editor of Svenska Dagbladet, in 
this book, places the map of the world before 
him and studies the distribution of its popula- 
tion. To relieve Europe’s economic embarrass- 
ment he advocates directing its surplus popula- 
tion, productive of unemployment at home, tc 
colonies which will become new markets for 
European goods. He treats in successive 
chapters the Fascist, the German, and the 
British emigration policies, and shows how the 
interests of Europe are in opposition to those 
of the British Dominions and the United States, 
in all of which immigration is constantly more 
restricted. The unexploited areas on the world 
map are, he says, Latin and South America, 
Australia, and Africa; and in the Americas 
competition between European and Japanese 
colonization impends. Dr. Key still thinks of a 
colony, even within a foreign nation, as an 
undissolved fragment of the homeland. 

av. MG 


TRAVEL 


Among The Danes, by Edgar Wallace 
Knight. University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Most of the volume appeared first in the 
newspapers of North Carolina, but it is journal- 
ism of a high order. Mr. Knight believes that 
education is the hope of democracy and that 
Denmark points the moral. There are ex- 
cellent chapters on the Folk High Schools, 
Agriculture, Social Welfare, etc. 


HISTORY 


The Swedes on the Delaware, 1638-1664 
by Amandus Johnson. I[niernational Printing 
Company, Philadelphia. 

A reprint of the one volume popular edition 
of The Swedes on the Delaware seems especially 
timely in view of a general interest in Scandi- 
navian American history. Just now this is 
particularly directed to that of Sweden in the 
New World, because of the tercentenary for 
which such comprehensive plans are being 
made. 
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International Congress Votes Scholarships 

An item of news in the American press 
under the date-line “Stockholm, July 
16,” announced that the American dele- 
gates to the fourth congress of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce had 
found an unusual and happy way to show 
their appreciation for the hospitality 
with which they had been welcomed in 
Sweden. They subscribed a scholarship 
fund to bring a group of Swedish stu- 
dents to study at American institutions, 
asking the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation and Sverige Amerika Stiftelsen 
to administer the fund and appoint the 
Fellows. At the banquet on the last 
night of the Congress, July 15, Mr. J. 
S. Edstrém, President of the Swedish 
General Electric Co., and Vice-President 
of Sverige Amerika Stiftelsen, accepted 
the gift in behalf of both Foundations, 
and it was announced that the fund at 
that time amounted to $3,000. 

The story of how this came about is 
told by a member of the American dele- 
gation, Mr. Charles Sherman Haight, in 
a letter to another of the party. “On 
Friday of our conference week,” he 


wrote, “when the wreath was placed on 
the Ericsson statue, I came to the con- 
clusion that the American delegates 
would like to express their thanks in a 
more permanent way than by mere words 
and flowers, and I discussed, with Owen 
Young, the suggestion that we endow 
some scholarships under the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation for Swedish 
students to come to America. I fol- 
lowed up the idea as I met a few of 
our delegates later, at the garden party 
given by the American Minister and in 
the lobby of the Grand Hotel. Prac- 
tically every one to whom I spoke joined 
in the idea enthusiastically, and a list 
of subscriptions was the result. A full 
scholarship costs $1,000. We already 
have enough subscribed to provide three 
one-year scholarships, and it was that 
number which Mr. Edstrém announced 
at the final banquet Friday night. I 
am sure that this is international work 
of the most useful and most stimulating 


kind.” 


Mr. Haight as an American trustee 
of the Foundation and himself a donor 
of a Fellowship in the Foundation’s ex- 
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change of students each year since 1919, 
is thoroughly familiar with the student 
interchange between the United States 
and the Scandinavian countries. On the 
voyage over on the George Washington, 
Mr. Young, Chairman of the American 





Mr. Owen D. Younc Pracine a WREATH ON 
THE MonNuMENT TO JOHN ERIcsson 


delegation, had invited him to describe 
the commerce in education and ideas that 
has paralleled the commerce in materials 
between America and the Scandinavian 
nations. When they came to Stockholm, 
such things were momentarily put aside 
for the affairs of international business 
for which the congress had been called; 
but they must often have heard and ap- 
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proved such words as those with which 
the discussion of trade barriers was be- 
gun. “Our duty now is to help that 
exchange between the nations of goods, 
men, and ideas . . . by which we have 
built up the best civilization.” 

The men whose names compose the 
list of donors of the three fellowships 
so far subscribed, are among the best 
known of American men of affairs. We 
are told that the list will be increased 
later, for many of the American repre- 
sentatives at Stockholm had no oppor- 
tunity before the adjournment of the 
congress to put their names on this 
declaration of thanks to their Swedish 
hosts. At present the list reads as fol- 
lows: Alfred F. Bemis, Willis H. Booth, 
Col. Hugh L. Cooper, A. Lincoln Filene, 
Edward A. Filene, C. H. Keys, Silas H. 
Strawn, John N. Willys, Owen D. 
Young, Mrs. Bertha D. Bauer, R. L. 
Bigelow, William Butterworth, William 
M. Chadbourne, L. K. Comstock, Joseph 
H. Defrees, Clarence W. DeKnight, 


' John H. Fahey, Senator Frank L. Fay, 


W. T. Hincks, Clay H. Hollister, Fred 
I. Kent, James R. MacColl, Charles H. 
MacDowell, Amasa C. Paul, and P. A. 


. Walker. 


Danish National Exhibition 


November 14 is the date set for the 


| opening in the Brooklyn Museum of the 
=» comprehensive exhibition of Danish art 
~ which will later be placed on circuit, for 


perhaps a year or more, of the chief 
American museums. Plans for this ex- 
hibition have been developing since Dr. 
William H. Fox, Director of the Brook- 
lyn Museum, visited the Scandinavian 
countries as an emissary of the Founda- 
tion in 1924; and it became assured when 
the Danish Government, appreciating 
the importance of such presentation of 
Danish arts in America, made an appro- 
priation of 40,000 kroner, and a national 
committee was named to administer the 


THE 


fund. In its several divisions the ex- 
hibition will modern painting, 
sculpture, architecture, the graphic arts, 
textiles, and other industrial . and 
decorative arts, possibly Icelandic and 
Greenlandic handicrafts. It is proposed 
by Sigurd Schultz, critic and historian 
of art, that the section of paintings con- 
sist of approximately one hundred works 
chosen not only for their artistic merit 
but also for their capacity to portray 
Danish life; landscapes, peasantry, vil- 
lages, homes, and the religious feeling in 
art. For the opening month and a half, 
there may also be sent to America a 
limited collection of the paintings of the 
older masters. 


show 


The architectural ex- 
hibition will consist of photographs and 
drawings of public and domestic build- 
ings. 

The American museums which together 
invited the exhibition and will show it 


here will provide for the expenses of 
handling all the collections while they 


The route to be 
not yet been determined, 
but it can be announced that the collec- 
tions will be shown in the galleries of 
the Brooklyn Museum, the Allbright Art 
Gallery of Buffalo, the Cleveland Mu- 
seum, the Toronto Art Gallery, the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the Milwaukee Art 
Museum, the Minneapolis Museum, the 
City Museum of St. Louis, the Herron 
Art Institute of Indianapolis, and the 
Cincinnati Art Museum. Captain P. U. 
Michelsen, Chairman of the Society for 
Danish Art Handicrafts, has been named 
General Commissioner, and he will come 
to America, at least for the opening in 
New York, with Architect Tyge Hvass. 
The Committee named in Denmark to 
administer the fund consists of Mr. 
Benny Dessau, Chairman, Kammerherre 
Julius Clan, President of Danmarks 
Amerikanske Selskab, Mr. Fr. Dalgas of 
the Royal Danish Porcelain Manufac- 
tory, E. V. Koch, President of the Asso- 
ciation of Artisans, Anker Kyster of the 


are on American soil. 
followed has 
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Guild of Arts and Crafts, Poul U. Mich- 
elsen, Poul Simonsen of Bing and Grén- 
dahl, Vilhelm Sloman, Director of the 
Museum of Arts and Crafts, G. Aren- 
drup of the Ministry of Trade, E. 
Reventlow of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, G. Falck, Director of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, F. Graae of the 
Ministry of Education, and A. Rosen of 
the Academy of Arts. The Minister of 
Denmark to the United States, Hon. 
Constantin Brun, has been named Hon- 
orary President of the Committee, and 
Consul General Georg Bech is Honorary 
Vice-President in the United States. 


Season of Introductions 


There is a season of the year bounded 
roughly by April and August when the 
Foundation is called upon to advise many 
travellers. Robert 
Herndon Fife, head of the Germanic 
Department of Columbia University, 
went to Sweden early in the spring to 
deliver lectures under the Olaus Petri 
Foundation in Uppsala. . . George 
William Eggers, Director of the Art 
Museum of Worcester, called 
upon the Foundation for a day by day 
schedule for August and the first part 
of September so that he might see in 
that brief time as much as possible of 
the art treasures of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. . Professor Shirley 
Morgan, Secretary of the School of 
Architecture in Princeton University, laid 


Professor 


Mass., 


out for himself an intensive ten-day 
course in modern Swedish architecture. 
. Dr. Ira S. Wile of the Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, vice-president of the Children’s 
Welfare League, former commissioner of 
education of the City of New York, went 
to all three of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries to see the work done there for chil- 
dren. . . Professor W. W. Lawrence, 
Chairman of the Foundation’s Coramittee 
on Publications, visited Norway and 
Sweden with Dr. Henry Osborn Taylor, 
author of The Medieval Mind, |. 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Professor Hovgaard on Mid-Atlantic 

Hangars 

When, after the Lindbergh flight, every 
one was talking of planting an aviation 
landing field in the Atlantic, Professor 
William Hovgaard of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology promptly out- 
lined in an article for The New York 
Times the approximate specifications of 
such a floating field and even indicated 
where it may be placed in the natural 
line of flight from Newfoundland to Ire- 
land. He not only gave the dimensions 
of the ship, “nearly of the same dis- 
placement and length as the Leviathan, 
but broader and of more shallow draft,” 
but also showed how hangar space could 
be provided beneath a flying deck extend- 
ing the full length and breadth of the 
ship. The problem of finding a hawser 
capable of carrying its own weight and 
resisting the pull of the ship, he sug- 
gests be solved by the use of a wire cable 
five inches in diameter. 

Captain Hovgaard’s knowledge of 
the floor of the ocean makes it possible 
for him to mark on the map the exact 
latitude and longitude where such a ship 
could be anchored—760 miles from the 
tip of Ireland and 1050 miles from the 
most easterly point of Newfoundland. 
Here is found, according to Professor 
Hovgaard, a group of submerged moun- 
tains, which rise from the ocean bed to 
a point only 3,750 feet below the surface. 


The Leif Erikson 

Leif Erikson, the replica of an ancient 
viking ship, with which Captain Gerhard 
Folgero set sail out of Bergen for Amer- 
ica on May 23 last year, has now been 
assured a safe and permanent haven 
when her sailing days are over. 

After her 6,700 mile journey over the 
viking trail she arrived in Boston on Au- 
gust 12 last summer. From there she 
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sailed on to Philadelphia and played her 
part at the Sesquicentennial. At its 
close she came to New York and lay at 
anchor in the harbor until this spring, 
when she began her voyage through our 
inland waterways, to Duluth. There 
she was received with such enthusiasm 
that the city fathers persuaded Captain 
Folgero to part with her in order that 
they might acquire her for the adorn- 
ment of their city’s park. 


International Boys Picnic 

On the eve of sailing for Denmark on 
the Hellig Olaf on July 23, Dr. Sven 
Knudsen, the one hundred and three 
American high school boys who are to 
see Denmark with him, their fathers and 
mothers, and representatives of Danish 
associations in New York met at a fare- 
well dinner at the Hotel Waldorf As- 
toria. This expedition of “American 
Boys to Denmark’s Homes”’ has attracted 
wide comment in the American press, 
and not least because the American boys 
promise to teach their Danish fellows 
how to play baseball. 


Journalists Visiting Norway 

As the guests of the Press Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, the Norwe- 
gian Press Association, and Nordmands- 
forbundet, twelve American editors 
sailed for Norway on the Bergensfjord 
on July 7. The invitation had been is- 
sued through the Legation in Washing- 
ton to the publishers, who designated 
their representatives. The New York 
Times was represented in the group by 
H. E. Armstrong, editorial writer; the 
Herald-Tribune by H. Sundby-Hansen 
of the city staff; the Chicago Tribune by 
its European correspondent, Ronald 
Day; the Daily News of Chicago by its 
Washington correspondent, Leroy T. 
Vernon; the Minneapolis Journal by its 
editor, Carl Jones; the St. Paul Daily 
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News by Howard Kahn; the Northfield 
News by Herman Roe, president of the 
National Editorial Association; and the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer by Royal 
Brougham. The Norwegian-American 
press was represented by four editors, 
A. N. Rygg of Nordisk Tidende, Brook- 
lyn, Gunnar Lund of Washington Posten, 
Seattle, John A. Anderson of Skandina- 
ven, Chicago, and Kristian Prestgard of 
Decorah-Posten. A dinner was given in 
their honor on the evening before they 
sailed, at the Norwegian Club in Brook- 
lyn. 





Swedish Art in Chicago 

A shop for the sale of Swedish indus- 
trial art and handicraft is soon to be 
opened in Chicago. The co-operation of 
the leading organizations devoted to 
these arts in Sweden has been assured, 
and on the American side the undertak- 
ing has been sponsored by the following 
founders and directors: Axel Lonnquist, 
John Sjunneson, Tage Palm, George F. 
Anderson, all of Chicago, and G. Hilmer 
Lundbeck, jr., of New York. 

The executive director of the enter- 
prise is Tage Palm, who has done much 
to further American appreciation of 
Swedish art by translating into English 
Eric Wettergren’s The Modern Indus- 
trial Arts of Sweden. 
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The Fourth at Rebild 

The annual celebration of Independ- 
ence Day at Rebild Park in the Danish 
Heath was attended by 25,000 persons 
this year. The chief speakers for the 
occasion were the American Minister to 
Denmark, Percival Dodge, who spoke 
on the Danish pioneers in early New 
York history, and Johannes V. Jensen, 
whose theme was The Power of Memory. 
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